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ABSTRACT 

The articles in this special issue of the ^Illinois 
ingliih Bulletin*' concern the state of coaposition instruction at the 
gecondiry and college levels. The titles and authors are wMonologues 
or ©iiiogues? A Plea for Literacy" by t)r. Alfred J. Lindsey, 
<<feit@hiiig Coiposition: Curiouser and Guriouser" by Denny Brandon, and 
«T#sc!ling writing to High school Students; instilling confidence" by 
Janes f« Klintzak. (TO) 
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In a time when manv public schools, colleges and universities 
are facet! with slumping enfolhnents, financial crises, declining 
pfufjrains and many other problems, it is reassuring to know that 
the research into the teaching of composition continues, that the ■ 
innovations in the itistruction of composition are conscnntly 
evolving, anil that the careful examination atid readju^stmcnt of 
traditional met!. ods have not relaxed. The articles in this special 
issue of the Illinois English liullrtin are evidence of the encf* 
getic state of composition instruction, and hopefully thej?e 
articles will provide rot only infofmaiion but will serve as an 
inspifatioii to others to contribute their innovations and special 
projects to future issues of the liullrtin. Perhaps the cuffctu 
school campus crisis being experienced at all levels of cdu* 
cation can be partially resolved if English teachers evefywhew 
will strive to improve instruction, making composition not just 
a reciuifed course but instead making it a desired coufse, A 
constructive sharing ot ideas and methods is certainly a step 
in the fight direction* 

Michael Slaughter 
Illinois Centfal College 
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Moiiologues or Dialogues? A Pled for Literacy 

DR. ALFRED J. UNDSEY 
DEPARTMENT Ol" EDUCATIONAL EOLNDA ITONS 
WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

The utterly necessary professional dialogue between EAglish 
teachers in universities and language arts teachers iti public 
schools concerning literacy is being heard less often these 
days, even though the tax-paying public is demanding not only 
dialogue, but action, a fact substantiated by the brisk rush of 
the schools to fulfill public deniatid for performance nnd be* 
ha vior ' objectives. Curriculum makern in the public schools 
and uQ professors in the univcrsitieii belch forth now and 
ag^ii with monologues, generally addressed to their immediate 
collcMgues; however, there is scant dialogue between those in 
the schools and in higher education concerning the effective 
teaching of literacy, the effect being a reasonably satisfied 
body of youth who quite possibly have been cither tragically 
milled by high school teachers or grossly misevaluated by 
university faculties. 

This article concerns a study in one aspect of literacy^ 
writings that was accomplished at a large state university 
where the author was Ditectof of Freshman Composition* During 
the summer prior to the start of the 1972*73 school year, the 
2»355 freshmen planning to attend the university were asked to 
write ati essay on a topic of high interest. They were told that 
the essay, along with other measures, would be used for possible 
advanced placement. After the students wrote for one hou% the 
essays were collected and taken to three faculty members who 
evaluaU'd the papers according to the form that follows, 

The faculty evaluated the students by using the 35 point 
scale, riach student earned from 0 to 35 pointst 0 to 10 for 
content; 0 to 10 for organi^sation; 0 to 10 for stvle; and 0 to 5 
for mechanics. iMirther, the faculty were told to make either n 
yas or no reactiori for tt A, C, D, K, and ttl A, D, and C- 
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TKAClll'H i:\'ALrATION SUKirr: 3^ POINTS 

I. (A>ntent; Does the student discuss a .significant subject 
intelligently and completely? (10 points) 

1 2 ^ 6 7 8 9 1 0 

11. Organi?.ation: Is the method of presentation clear and 

effective? (10 points) 1 2^45678 9 10 

A. Is the cemriil idea (or thesis) clear? Yes No 

IK Are there ample details and examples to develop 

the central idea (or thesis)? Ves No 

(!. Are the ideas developed in logical order? Ye<i No 

D. Are the transitions adequate? Yes No 

E. Are the idea.s given the emphasis required by 

their importiUice? Yes No 

(II. Style: Does the es.say incorporate effective stylistic 

procedures? (10 points) - 1 2 3 -I *) 6 7 8 9 10 

A. Is the diction accurate, well chosen, and 

sufficiently varied? Ye.s No 

B* Is the sentence structure effective? Yes No 

C Is there appropriate variety in ways of 

developing paragraphs? Yes No 

Othef 

C.oftcerttsi Coftcerning mechanics, Is the essay reasonably 
free of idioftiatic difficulties, ffagments, fun*on 
sentences, cofflma splice*;, faulty pafjiUel stfuc* 
tufe, mixed constructions, daftgling modifiers, 
and errors of agreement, case^ and verb forms? 
Is the paper reasonably free of spelling errofs 
and punctuation effofs? (5 poiftts) 12 3^5 

TOTAL SCOKH.'. 
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Before euch student wrote the essay, however, he was asked 
to react to the statements represented in the form that follows. 
The first three statements were used to classify students in the 
following ways: location; si?.e school; and typical high school 
grade in English. Question 4^ which was to be answered either 
strongly agree, agree, no opinion, disagree, or strongly disagree, 
was asked to determine just how confident students were that 
they could succeed in freshman composition. Statements 5 
through 16, which were to be answered in the same way as state* 
ment 4, examined how well each student felt he could do in each 
of the several areas measured by the ttnichers' rating sheet: 
Statement 5 on the student sheet was to compare with I on the 
teacher evaluation sheet; 6 with 11; 7 with IIA; 8 with UB; 
9 with nC; 10 with 110; 11 with III:; 12 with III; 13 with IIIA; 
14 with lUB; 15 with IIIC; and 16 with ''no opinion'*. 

FRESHMAN ENGLISH SUMMER TESTING STATEMENTS 

J. 1 come from the following area: 

L suburban area 2. urban (city) area 3. rural area 

2. I attended the following size of high school: 

1. large (I 50af students) 2. medium (50! M SOO) 

3- small (1-500) 

3. Mv typical grade in high school English was: 

l' A 2. B 3. C 4. D 5. E 



Questions 1^16 use fiir anstirt scale: 
I) strongly agree; 2) agree; 3) no opinion; 4) disagree; 

5) strongly disagree _ 

4, I feel that 1 am well prepared to succeed in freshman 
composition* 

1 have been well taught how to handle cotitent in an essay 
by discussing a significant subject iiitelligently and com- 
pletely* 

6* I have been well taught how to organi^je an essay clearly 
and effectively* 
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7. I have been well mught how to develop an essay so that 
the central idea or thesis is clear. 

8. I have been well taught how to. use ample details and 
examples to develop the central idea. 

9. 1 have been well taught how to develop ideas in logical 
order. 

10. I have been well taught how to use transitions. 

11. 1 have been well taught how to develop my ideas with 
, the emphasis required by their importance. 

12. I have been well taught how to incorporate effective 
stylistic procedures in my writing. 

13. 1 have been well taught how to use diction that is accurate, 
well chosen, *ind sufficiently varied. 

\*\, 1 have been well taught huw effectively to develop seii* 
rences. 

1"). 1 have been veil taught how to develop paragraphs in a 
variety of ways. , 

16. I have been well taught how to write an essay that is 
reasonably free of mechanical errors. 

{hivstions one through three re-itttted in the (oUoieiti^ jfroupin^s: 



Stm b e r Pete en ta^c 

Ctassi fication of Student.s of Students 

li Area 

A. Suburban 1 142 48*7 

B. Urban 637 27*1 

C. Rural 568 24*2. 

II. Sizo School 

A* 15014 1242 53*1 

13. 501*1500 633 27*0 

C* 1*500 466 19*9 
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\ttmber ^, Pcrcerikige 
Ctassificution of Studt^nts ' of Studen ts 

ill. Typical High School l^ngli.sh Grade 

A. A 445 19.1 

13. B , 1401 60.0 

C. C 472 20.2^ 

D. D 16 .7 

E. F 0 0 
Mean Oracle Point Average 2.92 on 4 point scale * 

When asked If they were well prepared to succeed in freshman 
composition, the students answered in the following way: 

Strongly Agree 14.3^o 

Agree 58.rj 

No Opinion \6A% 

Disagree 10.6% 

Strongly Disagree .8% 



As a whole, then, the students felt rather courageous about 
the impending work in freshman composition, as evidenced by 
the substantial 72.4 percent agree or strongly agree answers. 
This result is not surprising given the fact that the students 
wefe, for the most part, quite successful in high school, where 
79.1 percent earned either A*s or IVs, and where they earned a 
mean grade point average of 2.92, very nearly a H rating. 

This is not to assert, though, that all of the freshmcfi felt 
confidence; for 27, percent were not able to express favorable 
pretlictfon of their success, as ehey either had no opinion, 
disagreed, or strongly disagreed. Indeed, a lack of confidence 
by over one*foufth of the students indicates a serious problem, 
and the need for immediate programs of remediation for sucli 
people. 

i*he confidence of the majority of the freshmen* howevef* is 
in evidence on the following chart, along with the mean ratings 
by the faculty involved in the evaluation. On the left of the 
chart are the statements to which the students were asked to 
feuGt along with the percetitage of strongly agree* agfee* no 
opinion, disagree, and strongly disagree answers. Directly below 
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these student percentages are the corresponding faculty atate* 
, rneiits, and on the right side of the chart /e the mean teacher 
reactions to the statements for locatiorip .si:^^, and typical grade. 

For the most part, the chart indicates positive student 
thinking concerning the several skills measured, a fact supported 
by an examination of the total scores. Note that 59.9 percent of 
the students either agreed or strongly agreed that they had been 
well taught how to handle organi;?ation, content, style, and 
mechaniGs, though there were important differences among the 
skills* Fifty-eight and nine-tenths percent of the writers either 
agreed or strongly agreed that iney were well trained to handle 
content; 56«7 percent felt as confident about organization. Alter* 
nately, however, just 28.7 percent reacted positively toward 
their training in style, but the positive view was reaffirmed by a 
66.7 percent total in mechanics. With the exception of style, 
then, it is clear that a substantial majority of the students were 
positive indeed about their training in composition. 

But there is more that is disappointing than the problem of 
style, for many of the students were negative about their writing 
skills. Overall, 19.8 percent would not react, claiming no 
opinion. Concerning content, 21.7 percent either disagreed or 
strongly disagreed, a figure very little less than the 27*4 percent 
in mechanics* And note that in style 40*2 percent reacted 
either disagree or strongly disagree, this coupled with the 31*1 
percent having no opinion indicating a substantial negative view 
of their training in style* 

Overall, however, there was a surprising positive view of 
preparation to write, a student conceptualiiration that would 
seem to indicate that a majority of the assigned papers composed 
by the students would have been well written* Unfortunately, 
this assumption was not supported by the results of the faculty 
evaluation of the papers, an important and puissant fact* 

The foregoing chan indicates the significant disagrei^ment of 
the faculty grading the papers and the primarily optimistic view 
of the students* In the right hand column of the chart are mean 
scores overall and for each of content, organii^ation, stylei and 
mechanicsi Each student could earn from 0 to 35 points ovefallj 
0 to 10 for content; 0 to 10 for organiisation; 0 to 10 for style} 
and 0 to 5 for mechanics* The mean scores were computed for 
each of the groups considered^ location^ siisei and grades 
earned in each of the areas mentioned above^ and for the 
total scores* The total scores indicate the considerable disa* 
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greement between student and teacher conceptualizations. Note 
that the highest mean score out of a possible 35 points was 
earned by A students in high school, but their score was only a 
mean o( 16.38, or less than 40 percent of what they might have 
earned^ a finding that does not juxtapose with the basically 
optimistic view of the students. The overall mean scores among 
the various groups ran from 16.38 to 11. 06, figures representing 
the high and low mean scores according to grades earned. The 
mean overall scores for different si^e schools ranged from 3*86 
to 3*80 in content, a mean difference of only .06, a situation very 
much like the one in organization where the range was from 3*81 
to 3.90, a mean difference of just .09* Indeed, an examinatloft of 
the results in content, organization, style, and mechanics 
indicates, surprising to say, that there was no significant 
difference in location and size of school, the highest scores 
bcjing remafkably low given the optimism of the students. Typical 
high school grades offer some differentiation, but even here the 
very best mean score of 16.38 is tragically disappointiflg. 
Ultimately, then, the faculty who evaluated the essays indicated 
an inferior performance by the students, those who for the most 
part had felt very confident about their writing. 

But there is yet another measure of comparison: Oft the 
evaluation sheet used by the faculty, there were statements to 
be answered yes or no in the areas of organization and style. 
In order to allow some comparison between faculty and students, 
the student answers corresponding to the faculty questions 
were grouped in the following wayt agree and strongly agree 
were put together for the positive comment, and disagree and 
strongly disagree were joined for the negative commenti an 
endeavor represented in the following chart. 

The first five questions on the chart measured aspects of 
organization* While 75.5 percent of the students felt they had 
been well taught how to develop an essay so that the central 
idea or thesis was clear» 65i2 percent of the faculty agreed; 
but more damaging findings are to be noted on the negative side 
of the charti whei*^ only 1L8 percent of the students reacted 
negatively, while 34*8 percent of the faculty did so* Sikty^nine 
percent of the .students agreed or strongly agreed that they had 
been well taught to use ample details and examples to develop 
the central idea, but just 35*? percent of the teachers answered 
yes^ a difference of one^'thlrd* And note that just 14*7 percent of 
the students reacted negatively, while 64J percent of the 
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PI'RCliNTAGli OV STUIHnNTS W»i() AGKKK 
OR DISAOREli: )k FACULTY UMO 
ANSWERED YES OR NO 



Question 


Student 
Agree or 
Strongly 
Agree 


Faculty 

Yes 


Student 
Disagree 
or Strongly 
Disagree 


Faculty 
No 


!s the centriil idea or 
thesis cleilr? 




65.2 


11.8 


34.8 


Are their ample details 
and examples to develop 
the central idea (or 
thesis)? 


69.0 


35.7 


14.7 


64.3 


Are ideas developed in 
lo^tcttl order? 


69.7 


35.9 


14.4 


64.1 


Are the transitions 
adequate' 


V).0 


28.3 


18.7 


71.7 


Are the ideas given the 
ethphasts reguitf^d by 
their importance? 




27.9 


18.8 


72.1 


is the diction accurate^ 
well choBcn, and sufft* 
ciently vflriod^ 




62*9 


20.7 


MA 


l« the sentence structure 
effective^ 


79.4 


36.9 


10.6 


63.1 


Is there appropriate 
variety in ways of 
developing paragraphs? 


56. 7 


6.8 


27.4 


93.2 
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teachefs did so, a huge dissimilarity of 49.6 percent, Sixty-nino 
and sevcn*tentlis of the students felt that they had been well 
taught to develop ideas in logical order; only 33.7 percent of the 
faculty answered yes. At the iiegative end of the continuum, 

14.4 percent of the students expressed a negative reactioni a 
50 percent smaller figure than the 64,1 percent of the faculty* 
Just 39 percent of the students reacted favorably to the use of 
transitions, but the faculty rating was even lower, 28,3 percent. 
A huge difference uf percent was recorded between faculty 
and students on the negative side of tlie chart. Concerning 
emphasis, 39.8 percent uf the students were confident, but only 
27,9 percent of the faculty were in agreement. On the disagree 
side of the chart, the student vote was 18,8 percent, while the 
ticulty reaction of no was 72,1 percent, a difference of 53.3 
percent. 

The last three statements on the chart were in relation to 
style; diction, syntax, and paragraphing were measured* Sur* 
prising to say, in the positive reaction, the faculty felt better 
about student diction than students did, the mean score fof the 
students being 54*3 percent, the faculty 62,9 percent. Nega* 
tively, however, the mean faculty score was 37,1 as compared 
with the student 20,7 percent. A much less optimistic situation 
was apparent in sentence development: 79*4 percent of the 
students answered agree or strongly agree; 36,9 percent of the 
faculty did sOj a mean difference of 42.5 percent, Altefnatelyi 
just 10.6 percent of the students disagreed or strongly disagreedj 
but 63*1 percent of the faculty voted wo, a mean difference o( 

42.5 percent. And given the time that many high schools claim 
to take in teaching paragraphing^ the findings concerning the 
student use of appropriate variety in ways of developing para* 
graphs are most perplexing: 56.7 percent of the students reacted 
affirmatively; just 6.8 percent of the faculty did so, a mean 
difference of 49*9 percent, 1*wenty*seven and four*tenths of the 
students answered negatively^ while 93.? percent of the faculty 
did so, a gigantic difference of 65.8 percent* 

Indeed, the comparison of student conceptualijsations of theif 
writing ability with the faculty continuum of scores measuring 
contentj organisation, style, and mechanics as well as the yes 
and no reactions representing ofgani^ation and style indicates a 
huge gulf between what most of the students thought they could 
do and what the faculty members evaluated them as having done* 

Furtheti some popular assumptions ate called to questioft* 
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Much of the literature in the field asserts that those who come 
from small schools and rural areas are neglected in their edu- 
cational experience^ and that suburban students from more 
wealthy areas are profiting from the financial and intellectual 
reserves of the suburbs. This was not the situation in this 
study; people from the small schools produced very much like 
the students from the suburbs. A similar situation obtained with 
students from the urban centers, a group comparing very favorably 
with the other two. But this is not to make any optimistic or 
positive claims, for the performance of these students was quite 
poor according to the faculty who graded their papers. Indeed, 
even the A and B high school students did very badly. 

He'.ice, a study in one aspect of die teaching literacy, writing, 
has produced disappointing results, as students seem to have 
been tragically misled or unprbfessionally evaluated, deplorable 
accusations against education and cruel, unprofessional tricks 
to perpetrate on the youth. Such business calls to question 
education, and brings credence to those demanding accountability 
in the schools. If, indeed, the other-areas of literacy produce a 
similar situation to the problems in wriiing analyk:ed in this 
article, a national problem of mortal proportions exists. 

But who is at fault? jhis writer will make no absolute 
accusations, for- wlio knows where the burden of educational 
blame resides? Tliis, however, is clear: the high school teach* 
ers, to a lesser or greater degrecj teach contposition. A substan* 
tial majority of the 2,3')5 students entering the large state 
university felt optimistic about their training in writing* The 
university faculty who evaluated the essays produced scores 
representing deplorable writing skills of the incoming freshmen. 
But are those results, in fact, correct? Do college teachers 
know as much as public school teachers about composition? 
And if the college teachers are correct, are they maintaining an 
adequate dialogue with the public schools? Whether in college 
or high school, the educators involved in the deception musjt, 
absolutely must, come together to find out who is right and who 
is failing whom. The tax paying public is not willing that their 
children be failed by the pr^^fciision any loi ger, nor should they 
be. Tlie often haughty nionologues (»f university professors must 
stop; the basic distrust of the institutions o{ higher education 
by overworked and weary public school tciichcfs must stop* It is 
past time for meaningful dialogue in an odds*on*effort to discover 
why the students are beirtg so horribly misled or incorrectly 
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evaluated. The team eifi^ri must lead to a .se(|uential program for 
each chilt-l in conipiisitinn aiul luhei skills necessary to exist in 
America anJ in college if he or she plans to .utend. And if tlie 
professional juxtaposition of the university and the public school 
luij^lish teachers is \nn accomplished, tlie failed children and 
their parents may call on Cieneral Motors, ll^M, or other huge 
corporations, that, Ciod help us, will teach them the skilKs 
needed to succeed. Indeed, if professionals In teaching do not 
solve such problems .is the one examined in this article, pro* 
fessionats in business jnay do so, a fact that educators must 
seriously, studiously^ and professionally consider. Parents will 
insist on literate progeny, one W'ay or the otlier. Hetice, the 
educational monologue must ce.ise as public school and univer* 
sitv teachers I-"gin dialogue leading to professional action in 
teachifig liter.iv ' to every child. 



TIADHING COMPOSITION! CURIOUSIR AND CURIOUSER 

IMvNNY BRANDON 
rUSCOLA HIGH SCHOOL 

The Hnglish teacher's is a Kafkaesque w^orld wMth Alicf* in 
W onderland encounters and Dickens characters. Indeed this 
bixaffe article about teaching composition is written by one w^ho 
writes and teaches writing WMth greater pain than results* It is n 
blind man telling blind men that perhaps jtheir guides can*e see* 
Hopefully this catidld admission that at least some of are 
groping in the dark can begin to define our profession's most 
persistent problem. 

All too soon the hopeful composition teachett who over the 
summer, out lifted the latest snappy sure-fire techniques fof 
mchi{ig writing despairs. He realizes after only a few themes 
into the first grading period not only that his students did not 
kn nv how to write when they came to him, but also that they nfe 
not r \sponding any better now than others did under the last five 
jppfoaches to teaching the essay. But with the litany of the 
university rhetoric ct^timittee, ^Mligh school English teacliefs 
don*t teach writing,*' echoing painfully in the background, the 
haffied high school instructor responds most often in one of 
four ways* 
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One response in every Knglish depnrrment is Mr, Grinds 
stone's. This handwringing researcher is in the school library 
before school, over lunch, during his preparation period, and 
after his last class. He collects models* He pours over the most 
authoritative volumes of grammar, mechanics, and usagi*. He 
underlines and stars the margins of his professional journals. 
At night he bends over a littered kitchen table pausing only to 
refill his coffee mug and look dispirited as his oldest son 
whispers hoarsely to the others, "Be quiet! Daddy's grading 
papers/' 

Old Mrs. Girth's reaction to the annual college complaint is, 
"I've said it every year for twentythree years and I still say 
they are not talking about us. I've got a folder of superior 
themes collected over the years to prove it. Remember Elizabeth 
Ann? She got an A in her very first college English class; now 
what do you say to that? Traditional grammar and Silas Marner 
still get the job done." 

The department cynic, Mrs. Bitters, disdainfully tosses the 
School Board Journal back to the building principal and says, 
"Some kids can't write. You know it, and I know it* They even* 
tually make more money than either of us because their secretary 
corrects everything they scribble. Who can blame them? Even 
great novelists have their editors correct their manuscfipts/* 

Lance^ every schools radical in residence, chimes in^ **Mani 
that stuff's yesterday's bag! My guys get their own head together 
ihtough yoga and sensitivity training* Thert they show real 
insight and originality in collages and mobiles-*sometimes even 
it! writing* They can't do their thing and be confined by the ©Id 
unity*cohefence»clarity hang ups. They gotta flow with nature!" 

So the colleges keep bewailing the freshman's lack of fluen* 
cy* The principal continues to put underlined articles in the 
English department chairman's mailbox. The chairman dutifully 
passes each article to his colleagues and returns it to the 
principal^ who stares at him with the same mixture of pity and 
contempt he reserves for the football coach in his fourth season 
without a victory* 

Why can*t the English department answer the charges against 
it? Because^ like Kafka's K* in The TriaU the composition 
teacher who blue pencils one hundred and fifteen themes at a 
time finds himself under indictment and without knowledge of 
the exact nature of his shortcomings and thus with no clear 
defense or plan for reform* He usually doesn't have time, even 
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if he had the incliuatiotii to answer his accusers. In all proba* 
bility there is nothing new to write about writing, so instead of 
a defen.se what follows are random observations as though from 
a frustrated sophomore's lasr theme of the year, 

1 suggest first that we professionals don't know what we 
want from our students, I have heard my own college professors 
say that eacli misspelled word lowers the paper's grade* by one 
letter and in the same lecture propose that the chief end of 
writing is communication, "If it gets the message acro.ss, It's 
good writing!'* Isn't this curious? Isn't it wonderful? isn't It 
maivelous? This delightful contradiction would allow the writer 
any spelling provided it is standard, and any style so long as it 
is traditional. In this prison without walls he can go anywhere 
he wants if he stays in one place. 

I'urthermore, 1 suggest not only that we don't know what we 
want but also that we don't know how to get it. 'I'here are 
probably more books and articles published on how to write or 
how to teach writing than on any other scholarly subject (witness 
entire issues of English Journal and Illinois Enplish Ihdletin 
devoted to composition). The variety of approaches ranges from 
structure to stream of consciousness, covering all possible 
syntheses between. Is tliis a smoke screen to cover nothing? 
Donald Mt Murray attempts to clear our view. He Is only the 
latest to say that writinc is a process, not a product and that it 
must be taught as such, ^ The teacher's plea, ''How do we teach 
composition?" should be "Mow do we teach composing?" This 
appears illuminatitig but merely sophisticates the problem, 

i^ut we keep tfyitig! We continue to search for tfutli* We 
manfully follow the latest messiah of self espression, Still no 
new method seems to work better than any other. By now we 
understand Lewis Caf-oll's Black Queen in Through Tlir Loofdnp 
(iiass. *Mt takes all the running you can do to keep in the same 
place* If you want to get somewhere else, you must run at least 
twice as fast as that!" 

We can't eveii decide whether we want our students to be 
inventive or structured. Oh, we both know those are not mutually 
exclusive cjualities, don't We? But can we show our students 
how to blend the two elements into a smooth compound? Is there 
honestly a way to teach unified structure and novelty at the 
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same time? I would like to tliink so. But when wc lay asicle the 
welter of worcli^, tlon't we have to say thatup to this day there is 
discernible relationship between teaching writing and learning 
anything else? l-ivcry experienced teacher has cherished memo- 
ries of well Written papers from pour writers to reinforce this 
do'ibt. 

Perhaps this leads to the clearest distillation of the problem. 
Most tej-icliers can't teach writing because they weren't taught 
writing themselves. The university that seeks to know why its 
graduates repay their alma mater with but another generation of 
non*writefs should look to its curriculum. How many grammar 
and rhetoric courses are available to its students? How does 
this compare with the number of course offerings in drama, a 
facet of Rnglish seldom taught more than tliree weeks a year? 
I am familiar with the mimetic theory that reading good literature 
makes good writing. 1 am familiar with it, but I reject tt. fivery 
high school fuiglish instructor teaches ample pages of literature 
to insure great fluency, and .>till the woeful outcome for many 
students is the same. Thev remain non-writers. 

At the risk of a verdict of heresy, 1 qurstioii whether we can 
do much better than agree with the phitonists who contentedly 
cat! something well done a visitation of the gods. Let's give the 
students Milton for a model and make an invocation of the muse 
an essential to a good introductorv paragraph. We've tried every- 
thing else. 

\ compared this article to a frustrated sophomore^s last 
theme. A frustrated sophomore's theme seldom has a clearly 
-Stated conclusion* 1 will be faithful to my model and close by 
relating an anecdote 1 heard as a child. An applicattt fof a 
teaching job in a rural school was asked what she considered 
the most important quality in a teacher* ''You gotta know what 
you're gonna teach," she said. ''Trying to teach what you don't 
know is like trying to come back from where you ain't never 
been." 

That^ 1 submit, communicates. 
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TEACHING WRITING TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
INSTILLING CONFIDENCE 

JAMES T. KLIMTZAK 
CARDINAL O'HARA HIGH SCHOOL 
TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 

Much has been written about methods for the teaching of 
writing to high school students. Workbooks, sequential texts 
and essays concerning methods and their application offer 
ideas that are adaptable to the individual situation. Each method 
has the common objective to establish a measurable improvement 
in the quality of the student's writing production over a period 
of time. The numerous methods and varied applications, which 
often hinge on several other methods and applications^ create 
questions in my mind as to what aspects of a method are useful 
to my situation, and when should 1 use the preferred aspects of 
a method, if to use them at all, in conjunction with other ap- 
proaches* Every new year brings with it a new set of students 
with calls for a modification of last year's method and appli* 
cation to the point wlierc you are again **playing*it*by*eaf,'* 

What fascinates mc !s the confidence an author puts into 
his suggested method. Many times the author of a method 
literally cries out with a salesman's pitch, **This will work!'\ 
Of, '^Try it, youMl like it!" What fascinates me even more is the 
canfidence some researchers put in the student's capabilities and 
potentialities iii their proposed methods, with the hopeful results 
that a student can himself write confidently and effectively* 
Teachers should be awnre of this implicit fact in connectioii 
with the method^ or combination of methods, they propose to 
use. We must be confident that all students will improve in theif 
writing skills, (Confidence must be primarily put in the studefit's 
individual potential and the possiblity of broadenitig a student's 
itiherent talents, or no method, whatever it may be, will be 
effective. 

Students presume a cotifidence \t\ their teacher because the 
teacher is oldcfi of he may have an impressive degree of possibly 
several impressive degrees, or he may have an excellent repu* 
ration as a teacher, of he may fiave written published afticlesj 
or, and this docs cjcist even though it seems supernatufali he 
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is a combination of all the above. This same confidence must be 
reciprocated. Students are voun^, and thev have unique experi- 
ences and fre.sh, novel ideas. Students will work intensively at 
an appealing and challenging task. They are cre:itive in their 
many arid varied wmvs of expression. Why : hould we perpetuate 
a problem that has stifled good writing from many students for 
too long a time? Whv should we wait until our students get 
older, until some *ire given college degrees, until some turn 
out tn be teachers or professional writers, before we put our 
confidence in them as creative writers? As teachers, we must 
now have a belief in the capabilities and potentialities of each 
student to produce quality writing as a student. 

James Moffett in .1 Siudcnt^Crnirred Lungua^^e Arts Curricu^ 
lam Crudes K^l U I llandhook for Tctichers (Boston: Houghton 
vMifflin Company, 197^) suggests a method which is explicitly 
dependent upon a teacher's confidence in the student. The basis 
of his method is discuss ion— ta Ik among a group of five or six 
students, Moffett believes that verbalization of a student's 
t xperiences is the first step to a written product. Discussion 
helps the student recognize his own experiences and compare 
^hern with other students. Discussion also orientates the student 
toward the audience for which he will be writing. The audience 
is not a teacher who sits in judgement of a written piece, but 
a group cf peers who share, disagree with, and suggest improve- 
ment, regarding a writer*s experiences, ideas, and wording 
structure. 

The big problem is making the transition from speaking to 
writing. Moffett suggests more discussion. The student writes 
what he has verbalised, whether it is his own ideas or a com» 
merit or modification of another student's ideas. At this point, 
students exchange papers in the group for verbal and written 
evaluation. The evaluation is not based on a **this*is*wrong* 
and*this*is*correct** approach, or a "pass/faiT* approach^ It 
is based on ' VoU-crtr? -a nd*f/'t7 /-improve.** Grammatical and 
content evaluation are not totally constricted to standard usage 
laws which may tend to stifle a student's initiative and crea* 
tivity* Rather, evaluation is partially based on restructuring 
the way id*«as are expressed without changing the ideas. Students 
might suggest a '^better way of putting it/' 

The teacher^s evaluation of the paper runs parallel to the 
students" evaluations* The result of several evaluatiotis to one 
written piece is a more objective evaluation and a possibility of 
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multiple options from which the student may choose, A teacher's 
confidence in a student's ability to evaluate and suggest 
alternate ways of expression can o,ily be an asset to another 
student, as well as to the teacher. It allows for more time to 
write more pieces, and more evaluation, This approach promotes 
quantity that will eventually produce quality. 

The Moffett method finally hopes co help the student develop 
a confidence. The student is asked to be confident of his own 
ability to write and evaluate and to accept confidently the 
immediate feedback of others. Feedback, which is evaluation 
and suggestion, is not punitive, but is rather an opportunity to 
improve. It does not damage initiative and creativity! Rather, 
it instills confidence in the writer that he can and wmU write 
more effectively, 

Kenneth Koch in VishcSt Lies and Dreams (New York: 
Vintage Books, Chelsea House Publishers, 1971) begins with 
the same premise as James Moffett, Koch suggeyts that before 
you engage in a method of teaching the writing of poetry, you 
must make the students believe you believe they are poets. He 
then proceeds to put a confidence in their abili'^y to create a 
free how of ideas which are not stifled by an adherence to 
classical styles, laws of poetry (e,g, rhyme, meter) or laws of 
grammar. The poems are then read aloud for suggestions and 
evaluations from the students as well as the teacher* 

Both Moffett and Koch rely on the past experiences of the 
students, the ability of the student to recall those expefieftces^ 
to verbalise those experiences (group discussion), and finally 
to write in a coherent, comprehensible fashion which also 
depends on constant group feedback. Their methods offer 
nothing without a teacher*s initial confidence in the future 
improvement of a student as a writer. No method for teaching 
writing to high school students will work if it does not primarily 
contain a teacher's confidence in the student as a prerequisite* 
l-or too long now confidence has been put into what the teacher 
thinks Of knows, ot believes to be the only way of writing* 
Consequently, we find students writing for the teacher and 
being forced into a style of writing which is not uniquely theif 
own* In such a case, the method will work, as all methods do^ 
but the results will be minimal, as we are all well aware* The 
positive results will be gauged on the student's ability to 
imitate the method and what the method suggests* Creativity 
will obviously be minimal* 
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Our task as teachers is to adopt a method such as Moffctt's 
or KochVs, or develop a method which inchides a prerccjuisite. 
where the teacher must Initially exliibit and persist in demon- 
strating I confidence in the abilities and future improvement of 
a student as a 'Xriier. Vox x)nce, we, as teachers, must believe 
in the person, not the mechanics; that is, in the student, not the 
method. When we refer to the coined statements, "You can't 
write," or, "If you keep doing this, you'll never improve," we 
are putting the method before the student. This only damages 
the student's ego, his desire to improve, and most of all, it 
.shows him that you don't have confidence in him as a writer. 

As Moffett and Koch suggest, the method should be "student- 
centered." The student should be the nucleus of any method, 
.since it is the student who cvcntUiilly verbaliices, writes and 
revises his own ideas. This approach can only promote indlvidi ^ 
creativity, and no longer make *i student a "slave" to a meth 1. 
Our work, as teachers, becomes one of being an advisor, and 
not a judge. Uur cotntnents will be taken seriously by the student 
because our verbal and written evaluation will be based on our 
suggestions to the student for improvement, and not our as- 
sesstnent of a pass/fail paper. As you can see, the teacher's 
role in a "student-centered" method is not made secondary* It 
is a more active role which' a I lows for individual attention to 
students who have a need for more improvement than others. 

The age-old problems of ttachitig writing to students can at 
least be partially alleviated if the teacher chooses a **student* 
centered" method* The prerequisite of a teacher's confidence in 
the student as a writer must be a teacher*s guide in the appli* 
cation of a chosen method and a never forgotten premise in the 
implementation of that method. 
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